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Mr. Tupling. The Aglossa pinguinalis, the destroying book- 
worm itself, could hardly create more confusion in a well- 
ordered library, than the adoption of this whimsical theory. 
And, by the way, a word about this autumnal wretch and his 
equally unpleasant little friends, the wood-boring beetles. It 
is useless to try to catch these Omars in miniature, when once 
they begin their ravages. Parnell, indeed, opens a poem with 
the stirring shout : 

" Come hither, boy, we '11 hunt to-day 
The bookworm, ravening beast of prey " ; 

and concludes it with the arrest and the immolation of the 
caitiff; but in this he took, we will wager, a poet's license. 
The game is not to be run down so speedily. Prevention in 
such a case is far better than cure, and a little alum or vitriol 
mixed with the binder's paste will set the marauder at defi- 
ance. Where this has been neglected, a strong infusion in 
the paste with which the book-plate is fastened in will be of 
service. 



Art. V. — (Euvres du Comte J. de Maistre. 9 tomes. Ly- 
on : Louis Lesne. 1843. 

Tome I. Considerations sur la France. — Essai sur le Prin- 
cipe Generateur des Constitutions Politiques. 

Tome II. Delais de la Justice Divine. — Lettres a un Gen- 
tilhomme Russe. 

Tomes III., IV. Du Pape. 

Tome V. De VEglise Gallicane. 

Tomes VI., VII. SoirSes de Sainl-Petersbourg: 

Tomes VIII., IX. Examen de la Philosophic de Bacon. 

As the strife between Protestantism and Romanism is not 
a casual or temporary affair, but a necessary contest between 
different ideals, the question continually recurs in regard to 
their claims, doctrines, and prospects. Romanism is the nor- 
mal development of social, moral, and political influences 
that date from the first era of Christianity. It resulted from 
a fusion of ideas, polities, religions, and nationalities. It is 
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a resumS of Pagan mythology, Jewish ordinances, and Roman 
organization. These debouched, as it were, into the Chris- 
tian Church ; and the Church thus modified assimilated to 
itself as it best could the Celtic, Germanic, and Slavic races. 
Christianity, in seeming to conquer, admitted many of the 
customs, rites, institutions, and ideas of the conquered relig- 
ions. Moreover, this, which we often call its corruption, was 
an essential element in the work which it was to accomplish 
for humanity, in the upbuilding of a new and higher order of 
civilization. The Church, just as it existed from the sixth to 
the sixteenth century, with its unity of ecclesiastical author- 
ity, its splendid ceremonial, its terrible power of excommuni- 
cation, and its attempts after universal dominion, was needed 
during the period of fierce conflict among kings, nobles, and 
nations, — during the reign of Pagan violence, when a " still, 
small voice " would have been wholly overpowered. Isolated 
individuals and small communities, however pure and peace- 
ful, would have been swept away by the avalanches from the 
North and East, so that Christianity, if surviving at all, would 
have been but as a vague reminiscence of some dream too 
divine for earth. 

The Roman Church fully recognized its mission to consoli- 
date its power and extend its authority ; and when Imperial 
Rome crumbled to pieces, because its Pagan soul had already 
fled, and the fresh and vigorous nations of Northern Europe 
found its corrupt corpse an easy prey, the Church gained a 
more extended dominion, at least in Europe, than the Empire 
had lost. Its missionaries penetrated farther than the Roman 
eagle had flown. The rude barbarians, in the glow of their 
vigorous health, became the converts of the Romish priesthood. 
They ranked themselves as sons of the Church, fought her 
battles, and infused a new element of life into the corrupt and 
stagnant pool of sensual degradation. They have become, as 
" Goths and Vandals," the by-word of reproach ; but they 
were in a good sense " the scourge of God," for they were 
the regenerating force of the modern world. "While the Ro- 
man Empire was decaying from its own inherent corruption, 
the hordes of Northern nations pressed onward, steadily as a 
glacier, from century to century. The Goths in the third cen- 
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tury had a province ceded to them, with the Danube as its 
northern boundary. In the fourth, the Ostrogoths, driven for- 
ward by the Huns, settled the province of Moesia. In the 
fifth, they invaded Italy, and, under Alaric, sacked Rome 
itself, retiring afterwards into the southern provinces of Gaul. 
The Burgundians advanced step by step into the eastern part 
of Gaul, and the Goths extended themselves over Spain, and 
finally over Italy. These tribes, advancing thus gradually, 
and gaining from time to time stationary settlements in prov- 
inces where Roman civilization prevailed, became affected by 
its influences ; and, assimilating themselves in a measure to 
the higher culture amidst which they lived, they imparted, as 
well as received, a new element of growth and vitality. 

It is to this rich variety of commingling principles in char- 
acter, institutions, and blood, — this fertile soil in which were 
sown such diverse kinds of seed, — that we owe the develop- 
ments of mediaeval civilization. Its culminating period is 
represented by Dante. In him it found a voice ; and, having 
thus flowered in song, and become embalmed in his eternal 
verse, it was to change, decay, and pass away. The genius 
of Northern, Scandinavian life thenceforth asserted its su- 
premacy, and reformations, discoveries of new worlds in the 
physical and mental sphere, free institutions, and popular 
governments were necessary, unavoidable facts. We live in 
the midst of this revolution, and are carrying out this new 
ideal of civilization. It is wholly irreconcilable with the old. 
It is as different and distinct from the ideal of the Roman 
Catholic Church as that from the Greek, or as the Church 
itself from Imperial Rome. The hands upon the dial-plate of 
the ages do not move backward. Hence the foolishness of all 
panics in regard to the increased sway of the Catholic power. 
No propagandism, tricks of cunning, or Middle- Age pietism 
and heroism, however devoted, no side currents and local, tem- 
porary influences of peculiar states and temperaments, can 
turn the onward march of modern civilization. 

That there exist, however, many apparent tendencies to- 
wards Catholicism, cannot be denied. The bald Puritanism 
of our forefathers no longer satisfies the wants and instincts 
of the heart ; and as the human heart is as old as humanity, 
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the most august institution that the world has ever seen must 
of necessity contain much that will give nourishment and 
help to man. It has on its side the prestige of great souls 
made blessed, great heroes sacrificing themselves for their fel- 
lows, great truths and ordinances which have averted despair, 
calmed passion, and allayed doubt, and holy doctrines and 
precepts which have made earth to many the vestibule of 
heaven. It appeals to the tender devotion of woman, the 
sensitive, fastidious nature of the artist, and the discontented, 
restless spirit of the baffled philanthropist longing for some 
haven of peace. It is the highest, most compact, and best 
defended citadel, also, of conservative ideas. It is absolute 
in its claims, furnishing a standard of authority, direct, sim- 
ple, and determinate. It is intrenched in the very inmost bar- 
rier, and boldly announces to all, that, if the outworks are 
untenable, there is the last resort. Hence it has gained 
strength since the first French Revolution. The French 
clergy, as a body, thoroughly interpenetrated with the fear of 
any assertion of freedom, are no longer the defenders of the 
liberties of the Gallican Church against the encroachments of 
the Holy See. To be a Catholic is now to be wholly submis- 
sive to the Pope. One mind actuates, in this respect, the 
whole clerical establishment. And it is true of the Romish 
Church all over the world, that it encounters less resistance 
than ever before, whether secret, among the clergy, or open, 
among professedly Catholic rulers. It is a strict unity in the 
United States and in England, in the South American and 
Mexican States. Austria has become thoroughly submissive, 
and Spain has recently, by a concordat, re-established perfect 
freedom of concurrent action between the episcopate and the 
Pope. All opposition to a centralizing influence seems com- 
pletely overcome at present. 

The Church thus gathers up in its net all reactionary ten- 
dencies, by confidently setting forth every abuse of individual 
freedom, every excess of liberal ideas, every extreme flight 
into atheism and anarchy, as among the legitimate results of 
departing from its formula and wandering from its fold. It 
appeals powerfully to the timid, the wavering, and the bewil- 
dered spirit. It opens to the superficial receivers of truths 
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upon trust, when once they are brought into actual contact 
with its claims and its arguments, vast depths of reasoning, 
and serried ranks of logical defences, with which they are 
wholly unable to cope. In nothing is the Catholicism of the 
present day more remarkable, than in the character of its ap- 
peals to the understanding, and its resources of proof derived 
from philosophy and tradition. Were it strong with the 
strength of the spirit of advancing humanity, no limit could 
be assigned to its conquests. But it belongs to the opposite 
pole, and its success only digs its own grave. It is necessary 
that there should be in some direction the ultimate embodi- 
ment of all the negative tendencies as regards human progress, 
— that somewhere the antagonist should stand forth to give 
battle, and occupy the strength of heart, head, and arm of the 
youthful era of a better social organization ; and the Catholic 
Church is that embodiment and that antagonist. 

No more melancholy sight is offered at the present day than 
the useless, though heroic, contest of the liberal Catholic school 
in the desperate attempt to engraft a progressive policy into 
the decaying bark of the absolute, stationary Romish Church. 
The surface of Italy and France steams noxiously with the 
spilt wine of the new dispensation, flowing from the bottles, 
dry and cracked, into which the fermenting juices have been 
hastily poured. It is in vain that Gioberti, Rosmini, Tomma- 
seo, Ventura, and others, protest their devotion and constancy 
to the old Mother Church. She will recognize as children 
those only who render an entire, unquestioning, abject sub- 
mission. She says, in the words of De Maistre : — 

" The real morale relacMe in the Catholic Church is disobedience ; 
he who does not know how to bend under authority ceases to belong to 
it. No power has need of revolters. The man who is sentenced to 
banishment from a state and deprived of the rights of citizenship, is he 
any the less disgraced and degraded because he has the cunning to con- 
ceal himself in it, change his dress, name, and abode from day to day, 
and, by the aid of relatives, friends, and partisans, escape all detection 
from the police, and, in fine, write books in the bosom of the state, to 
prove that he is not banished, that his judges are ignorant and partial, 
that the sovereign himself is deceived, and does not understand his own 
laws ? He is, on the contrary, more culpable, and, if one may so ex- 
press it, more banished, more absent than if he were away." 
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Every sect, party, or establishment bears a bitter hatred 
against those who, claiming to belong to it, yet presume to 
differ from it in any points, however insignificant, as thereby its 
infallibility seems wounded in the most tender part. And this 
must be especially the case in a Church whose very corner- 
stone is the assertion of infallibility. A recusant in its own 
bosom is an unpardonable anomaly, and a very atheist is a 
more genial associate. It is said of Louis XIV., that, a noble- 
man of his court having asked for his brother some important 
office, the king replied, " Are you aware, sir, that your brother 
is strongly suspected of Jansenism ? " " Sire, it is a calum- 
ny," answered the courtier ; " I have the honor to assure your 
Majesty that my brother is an atheist " ; whereat the king's 
countenance brightened up, and he responded, " Ah, that is a 
different thing." 

He greatly errs who supposes that the Roman Church has 
to-day abated one of its ancient claims. It has recovered 
from the shock of its first violent fall, whereby it became for 
a short period stunned. It has been on its sick-bed, rallying 
its forces, reviewing the whole ground of the past and present ; 
and, with a temporarily reinvigorated system, it has become 
prepared to go forward in its work. It has accepted heartily, 
thoroughly, and irrevocably its position as the stronghold of 
absolute force in government, and absolute authority in the 
spiritual sphere. It admits of no compromise with the spirit 
of the age, no alliance with the marching host of liberal senti- 
ments, and denounces all popular ideals as the inventions of 
the Devil. Thus one important victory is gained for human- 
ity, inasmuch as a prime source of mistake, a deluding form 
of treacherous invitation, is removed from the way. It is a 
great step in advance, when one knows just what his enemies 
are, and where they are encamped. 

The next popular movement, more especially in Italy, will 
be against the oppressive Church, the inseparable ally of the 
oppressive State. It is the national life which furnishes the 
most nutritive aliment of the popular religion ; and whatever 
form of religion ignores, despises, or opposes this living spirit of 
a separate nationality, fatally undermines its own foundation in 
the hearts of a people. The Roman Church, however plausibly 
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the fact may be concealed, in its prevalent, normal, rampant 
state, is wholly exclusive of an independent, free-developing 
national life. A thoroughly obedient community of Romanists 
is not a separate nationality, but " a province of the Catholic 
realm." Hence, if there is sufficient vitality in Italy or France 
to develop free, republican institutions, this vitality will throw 
off the noxious humors of the spiritual system, which are 
united in such indissoluble affinity with the absolute powers 
of the state. If the national spirit is dead, beyond resurrec- 
tion, then is Catholicism established more firmly than before. 
Impartial eyewitnesses report within a few years, since the 
Church has assumed its position so undisguisedly, a great 
change silently going on in the popular mind. The wail of 
the faithful priests is loud and strenuous, vainly exhorting to 
the ancient heartiness of service. A deep conviction seems 
to be maturing in the brooding spirit of discontent, an awful 
gathering of suppressed aspirations, too deep for a superficial 
outbreak, and too earnest to lose its energy in outspoken 
curses. This necessary phase of transition in the popular 
feeling could come only from the present position of the 
Church itself, its firm stand upon its essential principles, its 
undisguised manifestation of what humanity has actually to 
hope from its future. It was needed that the appropriate 
motto should be engraved in unmistakable characters upon its 
portals : " Ye who enter here, leave all hope behind." 

We hail, then, the writings and speech of those men who 
place the Church upon its true basis, — who, misled by no 
sympathy with the modern Ideal, and planting themselves 
upon the rock of absolute, infallible authority, thus reveal 
clearly the innate, central, everlasting repugnancy that exists 
to-day between the tendencies, hopes, aspirations, and best 
omens of modern civilization, and those of the backward- 
looking Roman Catholic Church. Her greatest writers — 
Bonald, Wiseman, Newman, Stoffels, Lacordaire, Balmez — 
take this stand. And among this number, as the first and 
most distinguished of the present century, we must place the 
accomplished writer, the subtile thinker, the eloquent pietist, 
the thorough scholar, and the virtuous man, whose name we 
have placed at the head of this article. He is universally 

vol. lxxix. — no. 165. 33 
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acknowledged to be the very prince of the Ultramontanists, the 
leading exponent of the Neo-Catholic school. Yet he is but 
little known, except as a name, out of France, in whose lan- 
guage he wrote all his works. 

M. le Comte J. de Maistre was a Savoyard, having been 
born at Chambery in 1753. His early education was con- 
ducted by his maternal grandfather, and he seems to have had 
a thorough training in the ancient and modern languages. 
His habits of study, his universal range of reading, his com- 
plete mastery of the classics, his persistent devotion to books 
for fifteen hours each day, rendered him a worthy peer of the 
best German scholars. Undoubtedly we owe the many and 
various illustrations and details drawn from the Greek and 
Latin, the German and English writers, of all ages and every 
branch of learning, to the practice, begun early and continued 
to the end of his life, of reading, thinking, and studying with 
pen in hand. The French Revolution broke up his philosoph- 
ical repose, and after having been for four years a senator in 
Sardinia, he found himself, at about forty years of age, an ex- 
ile with the king. He gives us a glimpse of his personal 
habits and history in a work written many years afterwards. 

" You see those immense volumes lying upon my desk. In them, for 
more than thirty years, I have written whatever is most striking that 
my reading presents. Sometimes I limit myself to simple references ; 
at other times I transcribe, word for word, special passages. Often I 
accompany them with notes, and also I place there those thoughts of 
the moment, those sudden illuminations, which are extinguished without 
result if the flash is not made permanent by writing. Carried by the 
revolutionary whirlwind into different European countries, never have 
I been without those selections ; and you cannot imagine with what 
pleasure I look over that immense collection. Each passage awakens a 
crowd of interesting ideas and melancholy remembrances a thousand 
times sweeter than what are called pleasures. I see pages dated at Ge- 
neva, Rome, Venice, Lausanne. I cannot see the names of those cities 
without recalling those of excellent friends whom I have left in them, 
and who formerly consoled my exile. Often I turn to a page written 
from my dictation by a beloved child, whom the tempest has separated 
from me. I stretch out my arms and fancy I hear him speak to me. 
One date recalls to my mind the time when, upon the banks of a frozen 
river, I ate with a French bishop a dinner which we had ourselves pre- 
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pared. That day I was merry, and could join in a laugh with that 
good man, who now waits" for me in \ better world ; but the preceding 
night I had passed in an open vessel, without fire or light, seated with 
my family upon chests, without being able to lie down or rest one mo- 
ment, listening to the hostile cries of some watermen who did not cease 
to threaten us, and being able to stretch over cherished forms only a 
miserable mat to protect them from a heavy snow which fell inces- 
santly." 

Such an experience was not adapted to give him a leaning 
towards republican movements. He published several pam- 
phlets, strongly favoring the conservative side. His work, en- 
titled " Reflections on France," published anonymously in 
1796, at once attracted great attention. It went rapidly 
through several editions, though proscribed by the ruling 
powers of France. Written during the government of the 
Directory, while the revolutionary elements were still in fer- 
mentation, it is remarkable for its calm, philosophical view of 
events, and its confident tone of prophecy for the future. 
Taking as he did an ultra-conservative stand-point, De Maistre 
looked upon the revolution as something wholly unique in its 
Satanic character, and Milton's Pandemonium is his only sym- 
bol by which to characterize the leading assemblies of the rev- 
olutionists. He regards the terrible sufferings of the nobility, 
the clergy, and the people as a Divine chastisement for unfaith- 
fulness to the mission which France had received from God 
in the reign of Charlemagne, of being the leading Christian 
nation, the right-hand power of the Papacy. He regards the 
most active participants in the revolution as the vile instru- 
ments of the Divine Providence in punishing the infidelity, 
schism, and irreligion produced by the philosophizing spirit of 
the age. Then he proceeds to answer the question whether 
France will remain long under her existing form of govern- 
ment, having first argued against the assertion that she was, 
or could possibly be, a republic. He infers from the prevail- 
ing baseness, immorality, and impiety, from the Antichristian 
character of the whole public organization, and from its refu- 
sal to recognize any ecclesiastical relations, that the Christian 
Hercules will raise in his arms and stifle the earth-born giant, 
and his Very Christian Majesty be reinstated upon the throne 
of his fathers. 
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This view any enthusiastic Catholic might easily advance. 
It required no genius to retail such commonplaces. But De 
Maistre goes on to demonstrate his position on abstract phil-. 
osophical grounds. He says that man can no more make a 
constitution than he can make a tree. They are both living 
growths out of materials already provided. No constitution 
results from mere deliberation ; and a written instrument un- 
der that name establishes no new rights, but simply affirms 
those which already exist. Circumstances do all, men noth- 
ing. Rights come, as history shows, from the concessions of 
rulers, often through the necessity of the case, irrespective of 
their will. Every constitution must necessarily have some- 
thing which must ever remain unwritten, and the more it is 
written out in detail, and definitively, the weaker it is ; for 
rights are declared only when they are attacked, and the mul- 
tiplicity of constitutional laws only shows the multiplicity of 
shocks experienced. If imprudent reformers seek to add any- 
thing to existing rights, they endanger what is already pos- 
sessed. The great Providential legislators belong only to 
young nations, and act in the name of the Deity. A mere 
assemblage of men can never constitute a nation, and to 
attempt it he regards as a mere freak of insane folly. The 
true law-maker is never a savant, who acts by theory, but a 
soul instinctively moved by an inward and higher moral force, 
as the bending grain is stirred by the wind. All the French 
constitutions are mere abstractions made for man, when no 
such being exists. There are Frenchmen, Englishmen, but no 
theoretical man except in some imaginary cloud-land. Hence 
there is no divine seal of perpetuity upon the constitution. 
" A constitution," says De Maistre, "what is it but the solution 
of the following problem :• Given the population, the man- 
ners, the religion, the geographical situation, the political re- 
lations, the riches, the good and bad qualities of any nation, 
to find the laws which are applicable to it ? " 

Now, in all this we seem to hear announced fifty years in 
advance, and before events had ratified them by their irrefuta- 
ble logic, truths which Carlyle utters in his own way when he 
says : — 

" A constitution can be built, but the frightful difficulty is that of get- 
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ting men to come and live in them. Could Sieves have drawn thunder 
and lightning out of heaven to sanction his constitution, it had been 
well ; but without any thunder ? Nay, strictly considered, is it not still 
true that, without some such celestial sanction, given visibly or invisibly 
otherwise, no constitution can in the long run be worth much more than 
the waste paper it is written on ? The constitution, the set of laws, or 
prescribed habits of acting, that men will live under, is the one which 
images their convictions, their faith as to this wondrous universe, and 
what rights, duties, capabilities they have there, which stands sanctioned, 
therefore, by necessity itself." 

Thus De Maistre reasons from general principles at the ba- 
sis of all living organizations of government, that an author- 
ity self-constituted, having no roots in the national life, spring- 
ing up like a fungus, or a mere parasitical plant, and swollen 
to its great size by temporary, factitious influences, cannot 
endure ; and that a people like the French — loyal, loving 
submission, bending willingly to a higher authority, and, of 
necessity, faithful to the characteristic instincts of its nature, 
as shown by a thousand years of history — must return to its 
divinely appointed sovereign. His sharp delineations of the 
French character have been borne out as true insight by suc- 
ceeding events. He says : " The French will always succeed 
in war under a strong government which will know how to 
despise while it praises them, and will project them upon the 
enemy like bullets, while it promises honorable mention in the 
bulletins." Again : " In the midst of their fits of fanatical 
freedom, a cool observer of the French is tempted to exclaim, 
like Tiberius, O men born for servitude ! There are, indeed, 
many kinds of courage, and the French cannot be said to 
possess all. Brave in presence of an enemy, the Frenchman 
is not brave in the presence of authority, even the most un- 
just." " The spirit of proselytism, from the fashionable shop- 
keeper to the philosopher, is the salient trait of the national 
character." " France is a republic without republicans," — 
" a nation too noble to be enslaved, and too impetuous to be 
free." He sees for this people only one way of safety, that of 
receiving back their legitimate sovereign with open arms ; and 
he endeavors to prove that this will heal all wounds, restor- 
ing to the state its essential life-blood. 
33* 
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In the course of the " Reflections," he necessarily finds him- 
self obliged to consider the examples of the United States 
and England, then currently cited in favor of republican insti- 
tutions of government. He disposes of them by showing 
what he considers to be the essential differences between them 
and France. He affirms that the English institutions were a 
natural and orderly development, not created a priori, and that 
their Revolution was not something novel, but the real princi- 
ples at the basis of the old constitution, then first put into ac- 
tual form, — that the true constitution of England, its saving 
clause, is its public sentiment, not its mere written codes. 
And in regard to America, after expressing his doubts whether 
even her republican system can be lasting, he points out as 
peculiar characteristics in favor of English America, that she 
possessed the democratic element already in the constitution 
of the township, that her first colonists were almost all repub- 
licans, and that thus the Americans built upon the foundations 
laid by their ancestors, and were not obliged, like the French, 
to take away the very supports upon which alone their insti- 
tutions could stand. However, he discerns too much of mere 
human contrivance in our political establishments to augur 
favorably in regard to their duration. As an illustration of 
this too strong element of human contrivance, he cites the 
laying out by vote and on paper of the then new city, Wash- 
ington, as the seat of government, and says : " The chances 
are a thousand to one, either that the city will not be built, or 
that it will not be called Washington, or that Congress will 
not there assemble." For fifty years the improbability has 
been realized, and the city is fast ceasing to be " a city of mag- 
nificent distances." 

The fundamental doctrines enunciated in the " Reflections 
on France," he recapitulates and illustrates twenty years after- 
wards in an essay upon " The Formative Principle [Prin- 
cipe generateur] of Political Constitutions." This book is 
an exposition of the vital, causative elements which are to be 
found in the permanent .political constitutions of all ages and 
nations. They are all growths, having nothing arbitrary or 
contrived beforehand ; they are all of Divine origin. 

" There are two infallible rules by which to judge of all human ere- 
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ations, of whatever kind they may be, the basis and the name. If the 
basis is purely human, the edifice cannot endure ; and the more men 
there are taking part in its formation, the more deliberation, design, 
above all, writing, — in a word, the more human means of all sorts min- 
gle therein, — the weaker will be the institution. If the name is estab- 
lished by an assembly, by antecedent deliberation, so that the name 
exists before the thing named ; if the name is pretentious ; if it has a 
grammatical relation to the object which it seeks to represent; finally, 
if it is taken from a foreign language, and especially from an ancient 
language, — all the characteristics of nullity are present together, and 
one may be sure that both the name and the thing will very shortly dis- 
appear. Language is the true barometer by which to determine infal- 
libly fair and foul weather." 

We confess our entire satisfaction with these principles, 
however erroneous we may regard some of their applications. 
It is a sturdy recognition, in a philosophical statement, of that 
mysterious and subtile element of a divine spirit originating 
and interpenetrating all the great and permanent social crea- 
tions. It is in vain to deny it, and to him who can best set it 
forth we will pay due honor. 

In 1798, when Charles Emanuel IV. was driven from Pied- 
mont, De Maistre accompanied him to Venice. After the 
French were expelled, in 1799, he had some honorable posts 
assigned him in Sardinia, and in 1802 was appointed Minister 
to Russia. He remained at St. Petersburg until the year 1817, 
and died February 26th, 1821, at the age of sixty-eight.. At St. 
Petersburg the residue of his works were written. These are 
the Paraphrase of Plutarch's " Delay of Divine Justice," the 
" Letters to a Russian Gentleman on the Spanish Inquisition," 
the " Treatise on the Philosophy of Bacon," the book " Of 
the Pope," and " Evenings at St. Petersburg." These works 
make a compact and consistent whole, such as is rarely seen. 
He seems to have been not so much a mere scholar and 
thinker as a representative and embodiment of one particular 
plane of logical and spiritual insight. In his thought, the 
Roman Catholic Church of the present century finds itself 
summed up, expressed, and brought to a position of self-con- 
sciousness. There is direct or indirect reference and appeal 
to him by every Catholic writer ; and many who have said 
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nothing about him have drawn most copiously from the rich 
treasure of his learning and the glittering array of his well-fur- 
nished armory. He is an heroic knight fighting for a desper- 
ate cause in a spirit of undaunted courage ; and if conquered, 
it will not be because his single arm does not strike its heav- 
iest blows, or his helmet and coat of mail do not remain im- 
pervious to sword and lance. He is vulnerable, because his 
armor can avail nothing against more modern weapons. He 
displays his heroic feats in vain; for the advancing hosts 
must pass over him, grinding him and his gallant array into 
finest dust. A " forlorn hope " led on by the most valiant 
captain, though armed in the best style of the age of chivalry, 
must ignobly succumb, even to an indifferently armed modern 
militia trainband. 

So is it with the logic of De Maistre. It is keen, irresisti- 
ble, when opposed by the same weapons and on the field 
chosen by him. Only drop your own weapons, and meet him 
where he stands, and it is wonderful how his rapid and well- 
aimed strokes cause the brain to swim, the foot to stagger, 
and the eye to see showers of glittering sparks, which seem 
to be a firmament of stars. All that you have been taught to 
look upon as embodied evil stands forth in a garb of light, 
while that which was to you the angel of a blessed counte- 
nance is stripped of all comeliness and charm. By a word, 
all conviction seems upturned, and all history subverted. 
"War and capital punishment, persecution and the Inquisition, 
are based upon the same rock of eternal truth and justice as 
martyrdom, love, and heroic sacrifice. The executioner is a 
special creation of Omnipotence, in order to hold together the 
bonds of human society ; all blood and suffering are needed 
expiations of human crime ; and the prosperity of favored 
families and races is founded upon the quantity of their blood 
which has flowed in war. He is terrified by no obstacles in 
the path of his logic. He marches on, and, let fall what will 
fall, his arm shall strike. This consistency is admirable, and 
makes him worthy of study. He has no squeamish pity, no 
weak sentimentalism, or instinctive impulses, to be kept down 
and counteracted. He will not lie even for God. He hurries 
you along, and in vain you rub your eyes, and cry out like 
Faust, on the "Walpurgis night : 
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" But tell me whether we stand still, 
Or whether we go onwards ? 
All, all seems to turn round ; 
Rocks and trees make strange faces, 
And the dancing lights 
Multiply and swell out their forms." 

One even finds himself walking on his head, and is nothing 
astonished thereat, for that is proved to be the normal and 
logical method, as, by having the eyes nearer to the earth, ob- 
stacles can be better seen and avoided. 

De Maistre's great work, the central point of his whole sys- 
tem of religious belief and social polity, is his treatise " Du 
Pape," in which he endeavors to show that the Pope is the 
very head and heart of Christianity. Without the Pope, no 
Church, and without the Church, no religion. It was Chris- 
tianity that was the grouping, magnetic power that established 
the system of European monarchy ; and without the Pope, 
Christianity would have been powerless, a mere system of 
belief, with no adequate force to mould and direct science, 
morality, and legislation. A kingdom must have a king, an 
empire an emperor, and a universal church a head. Without 
a common bond of union and a central authority there can 
never be unity or universality, the two essential constituent 
qualities of a church. There can be no government except 
something is acknowledged as supreme, not to be appealed 
from, in other words, infallible. In the Catholic Church this 
supremacy vests in the Pope, — not in the Councils, not in the 
clergy, or in the people, but in the Supreme Pontiff. The 
Church is a monarchy ; and to attribute spiritual authority to 
the Church at large is the same as to attribute political au- 
thority to the people, the sphere only being changed. 

This acknowledged supremacy of the Pope De Maistre 
proves by the historical testimony of all ages, and different 
sects. He demolishes the pretensions of the so-called " Galli- 
can Church," and of all appellants to Councils. He proves 
that the spiritual and temporal power of the Pope was the best 
possible for the ages in which it was exercised without dis- 
pute, and that the Papal government has shown itself to be 
the true balance-wheel in European society. 
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"O holy Church of Eome," he says in conclusion, "whilst I can 
make use of speech, that speech I will employ for thee. Thee I hail, 
immortal mother of science and sanctity! Salve, magna Parens! 
Thou didst put an end to human sacrifices, barbarous or infamous cus- 
toms, fatal prejudices, the night of ignorance ; and where thou didst not 
penetrate, something was wanting to civilization. To thee belong the 
race of great souls. The Pontiffs will erelong be universally pro- 
claimed the chief agents of civilization, creators of European monar- 
chies and unity, preservers of the arts and of science, founders, protec- 
tors of civil liberty, destroyers of slavery, enemies of despotism, unwea- 
ried sustainers of sovereignty, benefactors of the human race." 

A treatise on " The Gallican Church," intended at first to 
form a fifth book to " The Pope," was afterwards published 
separately. It shows the manifest inconsistency of all sep- 
arate national churches, and of all claims to independency of 
doctrine and discipline, with the nature and polity of the one 
indivisible, infallible, universal, and monarchical Church. 

De Maistre's defence of the Papal See we venture to pro- 
nounce an unrivalled specimen of special pleading, and the 
most powerful appeal in behalf of the Church ever written. 
And it is pleasant to discern the connection which any estab- 
lished general polity has with the great needs of the social 
body at the period when it gains a firm foothold among men. 
De Maistre well unfolds the services which the dogma, or 
rather the fact, of Papal infallibility rendered to the Middle 
Ages. It seems to us that an impartial inquirer must ac- 
knowledge that, at that time, the ultimate appeal in religion 
needed to be as absolute as authority in government. It grew 
up as a necessary means for self-protection, and for shield- 
ing humanity from mere dreamy and immature speculations. 
As an offset to the ultra Protestant view which regards the 
Romish Church as an evil, and only evil, element in the his- 
tory of the modern world, we welcome even extreme state- 
ments of the virtue, work, and beneficial influence of the 
Roman Catholic organization and polity. Let us know what 
the real agencies employed by Divine Providence have effected, 
and how much we are indebted to each particular one for 
good or for evil. But though each historical position could be 
established according to De Maistre's view ; though the Papal 
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throne were shown to be purer, better, and less stained with 
violence, blood, and human passions, than other governments ; 
though it should be proved that, without that particular form 
of ecclesiastical rule, the whole course of modern civilization 
would be changed, and be inferior to what it is at present, — it 
by no means follows as a necessary consequence, that the Pa- 
pal organization is a miracle of Divine interference, and the 
claims of the Roman Church, as the only truly Divine institu- 
tion, valid to-day. 

It is but an evidence of childish ignorance of the great 
social laws, to be ever crying out Prodigy, Miracle, God's 
special interference, in the conduct of man's destiny upon 
earth. In the childish era of natural science, a comet, a dark 
day, a sparkling aerolite, is a divine prodigy. The Christian 
philosopher acknowledges it to be truly divine, but for him its 
divineness does not take it out of the class of the orderly facts 
of nature. So we readily admit the agency of God's providence 
in the upbuilding, preservation, and perfecting of the Roman 
hierarchy. We gratefully acknowledge the good purposes it 
may be proved to have answered in the social sphere. But we 
cannot close our eyes when that same providence weighs it 
in the balance, judges it, and uses it no longer as an especial 
instrument for good. We must see it as one among many 
agencies, and not as the sole, exclusive one. The providence 
which defeats is as divine as that which gives success. The 
schism of the Greek Church, the resistance of nationalities 
and princes, not to be calculated upon beforehand, and yet 
occurring at the needed crisis, the development of Protes- 
tantism, the arrogant assumption producing reaction and op- 
position, all attest a guidance which has for an end some 
more comprehensive object than the rule and perpetuity of the 
Roman hierarchy. The successful opposition to the wonderful 
policy, the established wisdom, and the authoritative regime 
of the Church, — opposition resulting from the neglect of 
timely reforms, and want of accommodation to the spirit of 
the age, entered into seemingly against fearful odds, and in 
spite of every worldly inducement to conformity, — is a greater 
miracle even than the continuance of the Church itself under 
what De Maistre calls " the innovating genius of the auda- 
cious children of Japhet." 
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There is no more interesting chapter for the student of the 
divine laws of universal justice, than that which records the 
history of the Papal See. Its wisdom is but the instrument 
of a higher; its policy often overleaps itself and returns to 
plague the inventors ; its apparent tools are converted into its 
most terrible scourges ; and the very kings who rule by divine 
right, and have in the Papacy their strongest guaranty, be- 
come the defenders of national liberties and spiritual inde- 
pendence. The unity and supremacy of the Church is, after 
all, but a splendid dream. It has never been a reality. Her 
palmiest days were between 1073 and 1309 ; between the ac- 
cession of Gregory VII. and the transfer of the Holy See to 
Avignon. Even during that period there was an incessant 
commotion and revolt of princes and nations. But always, 
before and since, the spiritual has been more or less subject 
to the temporal ; the Pope has been sometimes the dupe and 
sometimes the duper of statesmen, sometimes the football of 
contending sovereignties, and at other times an accredited 
umpire, whose decision is openly set aside, but never a uni- 
versally acknowledged sovereign in fact. Alas for humanity, 
if there is no higher destiny before it than the forced outward 
conformity, the superficial harmony, the pretended unity, of 
the very best days of the Papal power ! 

But even granting all that is claimed in the past, these 
praises sound like a mere friendly obituary. It is only when 
a person is dead that all unite in thus speaking of what he 
has said and done, in the past tense. It is only those who 
have ceased to act in the present, whose characters and des- 
tiny are judged of by what has gone before. If the Papal 
See still filled out the measure of its former glories, the eye 
would not be turned backward for proof and for encourage- 
ment, but would be occupied with some more transcendent 
present vision. Its very appearance of supremacy has ndw 
wholly departed. It is compelled to be satisfied if it can re- 
tain the sway in its own ecclesiastical sphere, and, so far as 
directing temporal governments is concerned, it holds a barren 
sceptre. In its political relations for the past forty years, we 
find it able to preserve only the semblance of authority in its 
own states. The Austrian or French bayonets are its tower 
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of strength. It is the brother of the Croat, the armed foe of 
its own subjects, the inseparable ally of Austria, the play- 
thing of the perjured French, the shuttlecock of the Holy Al- 
liance, and until now has been the tool of schismatic and he- 
retical Russia. This is but a beggarly conclusion to its ages 
of pretended authority, its assumptions of a seal of divinity 
from success and wise organization, and its claim to represent 
Christ's headship of the kings and princes of the earth. 

The position which it has always been seeking, the inde- 
pendence and control within its own sphere, is now attained ; 
but the Church finds itself a mere sect among sects, notwith- 
standing its assertions to the contrary, — a ghostly, ecclesias- 
tical corporation, whose soul is not universal enough to fill 
out the state, or human enough to meet the wants of modern 
life. The ecclesiastical corporation is indissolubly severed 
from the state, and can never again rule over it. If the doc- 
trines which now prevail as the veritable Catholicism had 
been received generally among Catholics themselves, during 
the past three centuries, Protestantism could have accom- 
plished nothing. Too late does De Maistre demonstrate the 
anti- Catholic nature of the attempts of kings to establish an 
authority independent of Papal supremacy. Too late does 
he convict the national churches of inconsistency, rebellion, 
and suicidal madness in their persistent efforts, from the fif- 
teenth century to the present, to throw off the constraining 
force of Italian centralization, and to be independent within 
their own jurisdiction. The irremediable evil to the Catholic 
authority has been effected. As a dogma, the supremacy of 
the Holy See is now acknowledged ; as a fact, it can never 
exist. 

We cannot, therefore, but discern that wisdom higher than 
all combined human arrangements, which has allowed the 
Ultramontane, absolute, unnational theory of De Maistre and 
the neo-Catholic school who echo him to find reception just 
at the time when its reception can avail nothing against hu- 
man progress. In such writers, the Catholic Church may be 
said to have arrived at a full consciousness of its own claims 
and its own thought. But in becoming thus an absolute and 
clearly expressed formula, it finds that the period has passed 
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for realizing its ideal. We must protest, however, against the 
way in which the plainest and best-supported facts of history 
are slurred over and dismissed with some slighting comment 
by De Maistre in this book " Of the Pope." Among other 
equally paradoxical statements, he asserts that the quarrel 
about the right of investiture did not cause the shedding of a 
single drop of blood. A most astonishing assertion, when it 
was on this account that Henry IV. of Germany was de- 
posed and Rodolph crowned. The latter was slain in battle, 
and his last words were bitter reproaches against the Pope 
through whose instigation he had taken up arms against his 
legitimate sovereign. It was, too, this same question which 
carried Henry V. to Rome and reddened the Tiber itself with 
blood. 

We are not surprised at the tone of subdued melancholy 
which pervades the writings of De Maistre, whenever he quits 
his logic, and allows surrounding human facts to exercise 
over him their potent sway, unavoidable because undiscerni- 
ble. To believe that one particular manifestation is God's ex- 
clusive channel of blessing, — one peculiar relation of Church 
and State, the only safeguard of man's well-being and the 
only condition of his orderly development, — one set of doc- 
trines, the only truth, and one attitude of unquestioning faith, 
the only real obedience, — and to look back into the past for 
this highest state, while the whole current of thought, aspira- 
tion, and life seems setting in adversely, must infuse into any 
other than an iron logical machine a coloring of sadness and 
gloom. De Maistre is human at the heart. When riding in 
his war-chariot, he mows down pitilessly the opposing ranks ; 
while at other times he would grieve to harm the most insig- 
nificant insect. He is thoroughly sincere, earnest, and lov- 
ing, and therefore cannot but be impressed by the specta- 
cle of the Church culminating in the past, rejected now by 
science, of which she was the early friend, by philosophy, of 
which she is the only true source and which she so tenderly 
cherished in her bosom, by the energetic modern life, whose 
breath she infused, by kings, of whose rights she alone is the 
adequate safeguard, and by nations, whose cause she so early 
defended, whose chains she struck off, and whose children she 
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invited to her highest honors. He sees everywhere suffering, 
punishment, propitiation, a dark world possessed by demons, 
a terrible enigma and a gulf of blackness, except as the sun 
of the Catholic Church with diminished light shines upon 
some favored spot. He demonstrates by the most irresistible 
logic, that the Church ought to be absolute as the Deity. 
And yet, when he looks the subject in the face, he cannot con- 
ceal from himself the fact, that the age will persist in what he 
calls atheism, or the assertion of a God outside of the Church ; 
and he virtually acknowledges by his moans what Proudhon 
represents a believer in the Ultramontane theory to have actu- 
ally confessed in words, " that the Primacy of the Holy See 
is at this moment only a symbol, as far as actual power is 
concerned, and in respect to faith is only a court of ecclesi- 
astical cassation." And this, after all its splendid conquests, 
and with all its demonstrated rights and powers ! 

But De Maistre sees at times the promises of a bright day 
for the Church and the world. He is not wholly in despair, 
for he believes in God. And it is from England, in his opin- 
ion, that most is to be hoped in the restoration of Catholi- 
cism. He foresaw the necessity, from the very constitution 
of the English Establishment, of that movement which took 
place more than a quarter of a century afterwards in its bo- 
som. He says in his concluding chapter of " The Pope," 
that everything seems to demonstrate that the English are 
destined to give the start to the great religious movement 
which is about to take place, and which will be a sacred 
epoch in the annals of the human race. In order to return to 
the truth, they possess, as he thinks, before all others who have 
abjured it, this inestimable advantage, that their religious 
system is, by the most felicitous contradiction, at the same 
time "the most evidently false and the most evidently ap- 
proximate to the truth." The English hierarchy is isolated 
in Christendom, and so is null. It is neither Catholic nor 
Protestant. It is a civil and local establishment diametrically 
opposed to universality, the exclusive mark of the truth. The 
very name which some of their theologians use, in speaking of 
their Church as " The Establishment," annuls their religion, 
since it supposes novelty and human action, — two great 
anathemas equally visible, decisive, and ineffaceable. 
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This anomalous position of the Church of England must 
continue to enlarge the bounds of the Roman communion. 
Each attempt to make a good, devoted Churchman will make 
two converts to Rome. Each complaint like the recent one 
of Maurice, — " The great complaint we make of the Romish 
Church is, that she excommunicates those who are members 
of the body of Christ as much as she is," — will only serve to 
confirm her authority and increase her prestige. But how- 
ever much the Puseyite movement may have once threatened, 
its force can now be measured, and its contents gauged. The 
Catholic Church, notwithstanding its pretensions to apportion 
the territory of England, must take its place as a sect with 
the other professedly Christian sects. And so every movement 
of reaction must be partial and limited in its effect. The 
hope of the Ultramontanist can never become fruition. 

De Maistre's " Letters to a Russian Nobleman on the 
Spanish Inquisition " are as adroit a defence of that institu- 
tion, as his book " Of the Pope " is of the Holy See. If we 
adopt his view, the Church comes out of this long blood-bath 
with white and pure hands. He discourses gravely and argu- 
mentatively on " the happy influence of the Inquisition," on 
"its good effect upon the Spanish character" ; on the Spaniard 
as having "less superstition and fewer prejudices than oth- 
ers " ; and on " the false ideas " that everywhere prevail in re- 
gard to the connection of the Church with this tribunal. But 
he forgets here to apply his philosophical ideas concerning 
names and proverbs. Names and epithets are never arbitrary. 
It is impossible that a mild and beneficent institution could 
ever have excited a popular horror, so profound and universal 
among Catholics as well as Protestants, without its having 
violated some of the essential principles of the general moral 
sense. There is an instinct in applying epithets and prov- 
erbs, as De Maistre himself elsewhere argues, which never 
deceives. These " innumerable calumnies " could never have 
accumulated so without cause. He well says, " Proverbs 
which are the result of the experience of peoples never de- 
ceive." No argument can efface the epithet " bloody tribu- 
nal," and none ought to efface it. It grew up with its growth, 
and the institution named itself. 
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We have no reluctance to admit that the Inquisition, like 
every other establishment of human society, in its origin was 
good for the times ; that, the surrounding elements being such 
as they were, the Inquisition was the least of pressing evils. 
It was demanded by rulers and upheld by popular sentiment. 
But the Church itself is responsible for the public tone which 
rendered torture and death under process of law, for specula- 
tive dissent, a relative good. It is better to have Jews, Mani- 
chaeans, and heretics of all sorts executed by regular process 
of law, than to have them torn in pieces by the mob. But 
where was the influence of this " living body of Christ," that 
such barbarisms became consecrated, and such demoniac feel- 
ing was made holy zeal ? A human institution may be par- 
doned something to the prevailing spirit of the age, but not 
so an institution professing a divine and supernatural origin, 
claiming to give the law to all ages and to receive none from 
them, boasting of its freedom from every human element and 
alloy. " It is necessary to reproach the human race or no 
one." Well, there is no reproach to anything that does not 
separate itself from the human race. The Roman Church 
does this by its exclusive claims, and so rightly draws down 
upon itself human anathemas. 

It is because the Inquisition was the prominent feature of 
a Church which made such pretensions to a higher wisdom 
than the world, that the world holds it to so strict an account. 
If it placed itself on a merely human level, no one would bring 
a reproach against it for its conformity to the narrow notions 
or the corrupt practices of any age. If it claims to be an in- 
fallible authority, a representation of the unchangeable truth, 
a directly inspired body, it must answer accordingly, and can 
be allowed to take shelter under no plea of circumstances, 
error and weakness of the age, or human fallibility. That 
which professes to guide the race must not be pardoned any 
complicity with the worst tendencies of a particular period. 
And certain it is, that the growth of public sentiment, or the 
advance of what is called the spirit of the age, in the direction 
of tenderness to the erring and sinful, or in a general spirit 
of humanity, is in no way the result of Roman Catholic prop- 
agandism. The amelioration of the relentless policy of per- 
34* 
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secution is due to far other influences. In fact, the Ultramon- 
tane theory is lavish in demands for blood, — blood upon the 
scaffold, blood upon the battle-field, — as the only cement of 
human society. The scaffold is an altar, and the executioner 
a priest. All the old machinery of passion and immaturely 
developed propensities is held to be divine. Lest we may be 
said to exaggerate, we give De Maistre's words. " All grand- 
eur, all power, all subordination, rest upon the executioner ; 
he is the horror and the bond of human society. Take away 
from the world this incomprehensible agent, and in that in- 
stant order itself gives place to chaos, thrones are cast down, 
and society disappears." This has been done among us, and 
no such catastrophe has resulted. For even where capital 
punishment has not been abolished, the executioner is no 
longer an incomprehensible being who lives apart from his 
kind, but a very respectable sheriff. It is in spite of the re- 
ceived theories and the real tendencies of the system itself, 
that Spain and Rome are less cruel and bloody to-day than 
three centuries ago. Light and heat penetrate now through 
the thickest walls, and no nation can resist the onward-sweep- 
ing current of the universal tendencies to better customs and 
more humane views. But the Roman Church follows afar 
off; she does not lead the foremost rank. 

This plea of being no worse than its contemporaries can- 
not be received as valid for the perfect and infallible represent- 
ative of God upon earth. Neither can the plea of self-defence 
be allowed. We can see a palliating reason, when it is said 
that in self-defence the Roman Empire burned and crucified 
the Christians who were undoubtedly in open rebellion against 
the state and threatened its utter subversion ; or that in self- 
defence the guillotine during the first French Revolution plied 
its bloody edge. But when this plea is used by a Church 
which professes to be the impeccable successor of the Cruci- 
fied One, in behalf of an institution which permitted children 
of nine years of age to be subjected to torture, while the Roman 
law deferred the period to fourteen, — which allowed men, wo- 
men, and children of both sexes, and members of its own 
communion, to be examined by torture, while the Roman law 
excepted from this fate all Roman citizens, — which proceeded 
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against the ashes of the dead, consigning them to the fire and 
the water, — we cannot but feel how little reason such^ apolo- 
gists have to stigmatize as cruel the worst deeds recorded in 
history. It is certain that the first French Revolutionists did 
not go beyond the example which was set them, and are to 
be pardoned in the light of Ultramontane maxims of self- 
defence rather than the Church itself. The Inquisition may 
on the whole have resulted in the good of humanity, but in 
the sense that "the wrath of man" subserves the Divine pur- 
poses, and not as a divinely approved instrument. It is 
admissible for anything human, and therefore imperfect, in- 
complete, only relative and transitory in its form, to plead 
surrounding influences, the necessity of self-defence, and the 
limitation of means ; but not so for the infallible and exclu- 
sively divine Church. 

But the most sophistical plea of all is that which endeavors 
to throw the entire responsibility upon the State. The mild- 
ness of the Church in words will not take away the stain of 
her participation in deeds. Pilate washed his hands and said, 
" I am innocent of the blood of this just person." So the 
Church says in the words of De Maistre : " This blood be upon 
the State, I am innocent." " I oppose to heresy no other arms 
than prayer, patience, and instruction." " If the State adopts 
this institution for its own security, I am not called upon to 
answer for it." " The Church abhors blood, and will not per- 
mit a priest even to be a surgeon." But this adroit shifting 
of responsibility cannot wipe out the pages of history, and 
common-sense will hold the principal responsible for the deeds 
of agents and accessories. We know from Tiraboschi, that 
Benedict XL " begged the Inquisitors to exercise their office 
so that the cry of their victims might not reach his ears." 
But their cry has reached the ears of humanity, and no so- 
phistical words can stop the sound. The worst cruelties have 
been not merely passively permitted, but they have been or- 
dered beforehand, and solemnly sanctioned afterwards. 

Of the many proofs of these assertions, our space will allow 
us to cite only a few. In the Twelfth (Ecumenical Council it 
was ordered, " that the secular powers should be constrained 
by ecclesiastical censurers, if need be, to exterminate all con- 
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demned heretics, and proceed against all those pointed out as 
such by the Church." The Canon Law, after citing the com- 
mand which was given to the Israelites to massacre all the in- 
habitants of an idolatrous city, adds : " If, before the coming 
of Christ, his precepts have been observed, how much more 
ought they to be observed after his advent ? " Fleury, a Cath- 
olic historian, says in his Ecclesiastical History : " The Pope 
Nicholas, in 1289, obtained from the Venetian Republic an 
important ordinance in regard to the tribunal of the Inqui- 
sition, and, by his bull of the 28th of August, exhorted the 
Venetians to execute it faithfully." Again, in a bull dated 
23d December, 1286, the same Pope says : " If the governors, 
the judges, or magistrates of cities, are negligent in executing 
your sentences, you shall compel them by excommunication." 
" Neither the authority of the Pope," says Mosheim, " nor his 
prayers, could induce the Neapolitans to receive the Inquisi- 
tion." 

In regard to the Spanish Inquisition, of which De Maistre 
especially discourses, it is in vain to call it a national or royal 
tribunal alone. The Grand Inquisitor was, it is true, nomi- 
nated by the king, but the appointment was ratified by the 
Pope. Llorente says, that in 1235 " the Pope sent instructions 
to the Spanish Inquisitors, with directions to conform to them 
literally." There are also numerous bulls of Sixtus IV., In- 
nocent VII., and Alexander VI., regulating the Spanish Inqui- 
sition, and Llorente says that the decretals of the Popes 
addressed to the Spanish Inquisition have the authority of 
laws in the trials. We regard it as a proof of human falli- 
bility that our Puritan ancestors condemned sorcerers, witches, 
and those who had dealings with evil spirits, to death, and 
the clergy who excited, urged on, and supported the magis- 
trates, we do not hesitate to hold as guilty as the magistrates 
themselves. So must we judge in regard to the Inquisition, 
one of whose favorite accusations was sorcery. The last vic- 
tim of the Inquisition in Spain was a woman burned at 
Seville, November 7, 1781, who refused to confess that she had 
entered into covenant with the Devil. It is the Inquisition 
that was really responsible for the death of the spotless Joan 
of Arc, inasmuch as, according to Michelet, " the Vicar had 
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received from the Inquisition of France authority to sit in 
judgment with the bishop." In a decretal by Boniface VIII, 
in 1295, we read : " In order that the business of the Inquisi- 
tion against heretical depravity may succeed, to the glory of 
God, we require the secular powers and the temporal lords to 
obey the diocesan bishop and the Inquisitors, and the appeal 
[to Rome] is expressly denied to heretics." In 1746, Pope 
Benedict XIV. directed Cardinal Landi to oppose every 
attempt of the people of Naples to abolish the Inquisition. 
Previously, in 1547, when the Neapolitans had revolted against 
the Spanish Inquisition, the Pope issued a bull ordering them 
to submit. Still earlier, in 1375, the Florentines having re- 
volted against the cruelty of the Dominicans, Gregory XL ex- 
communicated them, confiscated their property, and ordered 
them to be sold as slaves. So much for the mildness, mer- 
cy, and innocence of the Church ! The Church authorized 
and consecrated the Inquisition, confirmed its officers, sanc- 
tioned its proceedings, examined the suspected by torture, 
urged on its servants, delivered over the victims to the secular 
arm, stood approvingly by the burning pile, exhorted every 
one to complain, even of his bosom friend, child, or parent, to 
the tribunal, and decreed destruction to body and soul of those 
who should harbor a suspected person ; — and yet he " reads 
history with prejudice" who calls in question her uniform 
clemency ! The " cold logic " which puts to flight the influ- 
ence of such impressions as these, and calls them mere ridic- 
ulous prejudices, we are inclined to assign exclusively to the 
department of Mephistopheles. Cardinal "Wiseman, in one 
of his essays, teaches that the parable of the Good Samaritan 
gives a lesson of practical beneficence " totally at variance with 
that principle which dispenses charity to the perishing by hunger 
and disease only on condition of their renouncing their faith." 
"We commend to the defenders of the proceedings of the 
Church against heretics such cases as a Gamier excommuni- 
cated for having given medical assistance to a heretic, an Ar- 
nold of Montjoy condemned to death for furnishing one with 
bread, and an Armangaud burned for not having complained 
of his heretical friend. The type of duty furnished by the 
Church in its encouragements to informers was long since 
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perfectly represented by Plato's Euthyphron, whose eager de- 
nunciation of his father to the Athenian tribunal the wise 
Socrates exhibits in its true colors. 

We have not space to enter into a detailed account of De 
Maistre's two remaining works, the " Evenings at St. Peters- 
burg," and " Examination of the Philosophy of Bacon." 
They place him in the front rank as a logical analyst and phil- 
osophical critic. The former is the most interesting of his 
works for the general reader, and, being written in the form of 
dialogue, gives opportunity for digression upon cognate topics 
with the main one, " Of the Temporal Government of Provi- 
dence." Almost all the great moral and social questions come 
up for discussion, and are all treated from the same conserva- 
tive stand-point of the Catholic faith, but yet after the fashion 
of a genius who proceeds from his central thought to the ex- 
ternal embodiment of it, and not, like an automaton, from an 
authoritative creed to the best exposition of it which he can 
devise. There are episodes showing a heart truly touched 
with the solemn shades of deep personal experience, and gen- 
eral defences of religion which are full of vigor and beauty. 
Those, we believe, reveal the actual character of the man. 
The mould of creed and Church-authority into which they 
were run are but evil forms of limitation. A thorough spirit- 
ualist, he regards with entire horror and contempt the sensual, 
material philosophy of the eighteenth century, — "a vile phi- 
losophy which God has proscribed," — " the death of all deli- 
cate sentiment and sublime enthusiasm." " The contempt of 
Locke is the beginning of wisdom." Bacon was not a scientific 
philosopher, but " the herald of science, the barometer which 
pointed to fair weather, and so it was believed that he pro- 
duced it." On the other hand, he loves Plato, and regards 
him as the human forerunner of Christianity. No modern 
transcendentalist has ever expressed himself more decidedly 
against the sensual philosophy than this advocate of an ex- 
ternal authority in belief and religion. By an admirable in- 
consistency, he accepts the internal sense to judge of scientific 
truths, while he rejects it in the moral and theological sphere. 
He says : — 

" It is one of my favorite ideas, that the good man is, as a general 
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thing, informed by an interior sentiment of the falsity or truth of certain 
propositions, often without having pursued the studies necessary to be 
in a condition to examine them thoroughly. I believe that, even in 
questions which appertain to the exact sciences, or which seem to rest 
wholly upon experience, this rule of intellectual consciousness is of 
much import to those who are not initiated into this kind of knowledge ; 
so that I confess to having doubted things that pass generally without 
question, such, for instance, as the theory of the tides, gravitation, &c. 
And I find myself irresistibly impelled to believe that some genuine 
man of science will one day convince us of our error in regard to these 
things." 

De Maistre finds himself irresistibly attracted towards the 
spiritualists of all ages, — Pythagoras, Plato, Cicero, Origen, 
Descartes, Cudworth, Fenelon, — and takes to them by an in- 
stinctive penchant, without any investigation of their writings. 
It is a rare phenomenon, this transcendental upholder of an 
absolute, external authority. He feels the influence of that 
current of spiritualism which, reacting upon the old, material 
dogmas of the eighteenth century, flows onward, imparting a 
living energy to every sphere of thought, life, and social de- 
velopment. The highest philosophy to-day protests against 
the mechanical formulae of the preceding periods, and pants 
for a free, spontaneous life. It enunciates a connection be- 
tween the natural and the spiritual worlds, recognizes a divine 
origin of language, reverences the primal instincts of truth, 
beauty, and goodness, and calls for the baptism of science 
into the true spirit of religion. De Maistre is the apostle of 
such ideas, though in his view they are indissolubly associated 
with the Catholic faith. 

It is very natural that he should see no good in the negative 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, and should have no sym- 
pathy with the material tendencies of the Baconian system, 
while he looks through the medium of his beloved Mother 
Church, cast down from her seat and trailing her glories in the 
dust. He considers her as a martyr, and not as a criminal. 
He looks upon her degradation and suffering as an incompre- 
hensible trial of faith, and as in some way to subserve her 
future conquests. He cannot see that humanity has gained 
anything by the practical tendencies of science, the applica- 
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tion of religion to life, and the transfer of divineness from the 
priest and the king to the interior realities and human attri- 
butes which these external symbols represent. He covers ' 
himself with sackcloth and mourns for Zion, the beautiful 
city. 

There is often expressed among us a fear of the increase of 
Romanism. "We counsel all who entertain such apprehen- 
sions to read the genuine productions of the Church as repre- 
sented by the Ultramontanists of the last twenty-five years, 
and to become saturated with the neo- Catholic spirit. They 
will feel that they are breathing the atmosphere of a different 
age. To us, every prognostic indicates decay, notwithstand- 
ing some apparent counter-tendencies on the surface, such as 
we mentioned at the beginning of this article. The Romish 
Church has no sympathy with the predominating activities of 
the modern era, and can never be the soul of such a body. 
If she does not directly oppose them, she is felt to be unfavor- 
able to the natural sciences, as withdrawing man from the 
sphere of the priest ; to commerce, as the corrupter of morals 
and the worship of gold ; to political economy, as an earth- 
ward-pointing knowledge, withdrawing man from the things 
of the soul ; to popular sovereignty, as the violation of all 
hierarchical order ; to the inner light, as a fatal will-o'-the-wisp 
of fancy ; to self-government, as mere anarchy ; to progress, as 
an unsanctified substitute for a future heaven ; and to educa- 
tion, as food for pride, the nurse of disobedience, and as sow- 
ing the seeds of discontent and presumption. As these great 
phenomena of modern life have appeared, the Church has 
stood aloof. To these rising influences she has succumbed 
for the last three centuries. Since the Council of Trent, she 
has held merely a negative position. Her doctrines have be- 
come a formula, her faith a retrospect, and her life a petrifac- 
tion. Her converts have been from among those who were 
impenetrable to the inspirations of the new age, — the dead, 
and not the living. The strength they have brought has been 
only nominal, as they are possessed by some dream of the 
past, and not by an insight into the present. 

And can the theology and the ideal which have fallen back, 
wilted, sapless, before the rising sun, abide its midday splen- 
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dor ? The great CEcumenical Councils were once the proof 
and the means of vital circulation. But as the. Church becomes 
separate from the universal life she finds it inexpedient to hold 
these ; and, declaring herself an absolute monarch, sits in 
grand isolation from the great human mass, and, like all mon- 
archs, is approached by flattery and obeyed with slavish fear. 
The honest pulsations of the common human heart do not 
thrill through her any more. She is the organ of no world- 
wide thought and aspiration. De Maistre says that the Coun- 
cils were adapted only to the youth of the Church. And, 
without meaning it, he here pronounces the sentence of con- 
demnation upon her. She is, in other words, grown old. 
She can no longer hear willingly the stirring plans and 
dreams of the active life of to-day, full of noise and foolish 
enthusiasms, it may be, but yet as earnest, as divine, and as 
full of a future greatness, as the early periods of the Church. 
She has lost her youthful pliability of muscle and her elastic 
tread, having her fixed, life-long prejudices, her dreamings 
upon the achievements of her pristine strength and beauty. 
Once she could govern by yielding, and lead by seeming to 
follow. But now the throat cannot open wide enough " to 
swallow the formulas." She shuts mouth and eyes, mutter- 
ing only anathemas. She has fully matured her plan of life, 
laid out her work, made her will, and we even read occasional 
obituary notices, extolling the promise of her youth and the 
vigorous beauty of her prime. She could then meet and con- 
quer the hordes of barbarians, and win them to her side, tam- 
ing their rudeness and absorbing into herself their restless 
energies. But this modern inroad of wild liberty, individual 
thought, irrepressible desire for light, expansion, brotherhood, 
she does not understand, and therefore cannot adequately meet. 
She can only reason against the sufficiency of reason, and define 
the mysteries of faith by showing that they are undefinable. 
Says Auguste Comte : " The most eminent thinker of the Cath- 
olic school, the illustrious De Maistre, bore involuntary testi- 
mony to the necessity of his time, when he endeavored, in his 
principal work, to re-establish the Papal supremacy on historical 
and political reasonings, instead of ordaining it by divine right, 
which is the only ground appropriate to such a doctrine, and 
vol. lxxix. — no. 165. 35 
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the only ground he would have proposed in any age but one 
in which the general state of intelligence precluded such a 
plea." 

The Romish Church presents no overshadowing shrine for 
the intellectual, moral, and social needs, but a negative criti- 
cism of negative dogmas. The ideal she offered to the 
barbarian is no ideal for the children of the present, as they 
swarm from the wilderness of social degradation, the hives 
of industry, the marts of trade, the streets and highways 
of life. They must have something else than a demon- 
stration of the nothingness of philosophy and the heart- 
lessness of modern mechanism. They rightly look to the 
future, instinctively feeling that what is offered to them as 
bread is but a stone, and that the Universal Father will feed 
the hungry and clothe the naked. 

Every forcible presentation, such as De Maistre gives us, of 
the worth and reality of Catholicism in the past, only suggests 
to us the comparison of its magnificent office then with its 
condition now. We cannot help asking, when we read of a 
Europe brought into one monarchical union, Where is now the 
spiritual force to fuse the contending nationalities into one ; 
the power which could enforce " the truce of God" ; the noble 
philanthropy which could free the serf and die for the slave ; 
the voice which could make kings tremble and august emper-, 
ors do penance ; the erudite zeal which could organize schools 
and universities, encourage learning, and discover new worlds 
in the physical and intellectual spheres ? We cannot help 
asking whence come the suspicion of all ideal tendencies 
and the retrograde policy of Catholicism, and we cannot help 
regarding these as the necessary symptoms of decline. 

The literature of Romanism is also evidence to the same 
point. More even than that of Protestantism at the present 
time, it is critical and negative merely. It exhibits as salient 
features only a technical, verbal scholarship, antiquarian re- 
search, correctness of taste in mediaeval literature and art, 
a vapid pietism appealing to fear, and a self-satisfied com- 
parison with other creeds. De Maistre is a remarkable excep- 
tion for geniality, freshness, and spontaneous glow. But we 
cannot help feeling that he was harnessed into a vulgar car, 
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and made to draw wood and water in the service of a religious 
creed narrower than the great, divine truths whose gleamings 
he discerned. No virtue now goes forth from the seven-hilled 
city to uprear the cathedral, construct the poem, awaken he- 
roic effort, and mould youthful energies in accordance with 
the eternal harmony. The strait ecclesiastical coat represses 
development. 

And what more manifest evidence of decline could be given, 
than the attempt to revive the worst features of miraculous 
displays, under forms which not only science, but common 
sense and the deepest instincts of a religious fitness, must class 
with the lowest types of Fetichism and the most impotent de- 
ceptions of an expiring Polytheism ? Winking eyes, bleeding 
hearts, charmed beads, consecrated images of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, and exorcising formula?, are poor appeals to the earnest 
soul of the nineteenth century. It is by an irresistible law, 
that, in the declining period of a religion, its defenders are 
compelled to fall back upon what is peculiar to it, and thus 
most offensive to the rising opposite tendency. A profound 
thinker reckons it as one of the testimonies to the noble efforts 
of Catholicism, " that, in its contests with Polytheism, it en- 
larged the field of human reason, as yet narrow, at the expense 
of the theologic spirit." In its decline, it seeks to narrow 
the circle of reason, uniformly casts slurs upon it, and would 
extend as far as possible the bounds of credulous ignorance. 
And by the same judicial necessity, exscinding itself from the 
real wants and work of the times, it must exert its powers in 
some chosen sphere, conjuring up phantoms while not discern- 
ing the real foes. Cardinal Wiseman, the exponent of the 
Church to the leading nation of Europe, says, " We are living 
in a perfect atmosphere of invisible enemies, who disturb na- 
ture, thwart the Providential direction of things " ; and the 
Church is the antagonist and vanquisher of this hostile crew. 
Such a development is not arbitrary, but in accordance with 
essential laws. We might gather up volumes of the same 
purport. But enough has been said to show that the Church 
has lost the divine clew which she should put into the hands of 
earth's pilgrims. The souls which cleave to her she lulls with 
a pleasant song. The devoted, beating hearts which yearn 
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for noble effort she cannot employ. They corrode with the rust 
of inaction, or blindly follow out their nobler impulses in the 
stirring sphere of political plotting. Quinet says, in reference 
to Spain : " This people always had great occupations, great 
ends, — sometimes the defence of Christianity, sometimes the 
occupation of the New World. Since its occupations have 
failed, it is dying of disgust." And not Spain alone finds 
itself thus ennuyie. Wherever the Church bears the most 
undisputed sway, there the malady is most prevalent ; for at 
the present era unquestioning submission is imbecility, and not 
strength. The real life of Italy and France is in those whom 
the Church disowns, and with whose strivings for a career 
of noble devotion to liberty she has no sympathy. For them 
no road is open but a detested separation from humanity in 
the bosom of the ecclesiastical body, or a life of sensual enjoy- 
ment and artistic dilettanteism, or a devotion to their noblest 
ideal of patriotic, self-sacrificing love of country. The Church 
does not now stand at " the parting of the ways," and seek to 
win the youthful Hercules to a life of hardness, peril, and self- 
denying virtue. She blesses rather the Epicurean and indif- 
ferent spirit, the still, numb soul which will ask no questions 
and offer no resistance. 

Most fatal symptom of all is the distrust of change, the es- 
tablishment of immobility, fixity, invariableness, as the test of 
divineness in doctrine and form. " You change," said Bos- 
suet, " and that which changes is not the truth." Rather 
might it be said, You who do not change must necessarily be 
in error. The forms under which truth manifests itself must 
change from age to age. De Maistre admits this in every- 
thing but dogmas. But why should these be excepted from 
the common fate ? The presence of a living spirit in human- 
ity produces as a necessary result the changing surfaces of 
human development. Plato enunciates this law when he 
says : " Everything mortal is preserved, not by its being in 
every respect the same for ever, as the Deity is, but by the 
thing that is departing and growing old leaving another new 
thing." In every outward institution there is, as it were, an 
instinct of self-preservation, by which it resists all change, and 
shrinks with a foreboding sensitiveness from each out-bursting 
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throe of vital force. It distrusts the spirit, hardly believing 
that it can supply a better habitation, or furnish fairer forms. 
But there can be no absolute rest in the social or natural 
world. The repose of the landscape is only apparent and 
relative. The process is every instant going on by which 
continents are forming, mountains upheaving, oceans chan- 
ging their boundaries, and rivers their beds. The new forms 
emerge, and the old pass away. Beliefs become obsolete, 
power changes hands, and new faiths stud the firmament, so 
that absolute rest is not there. 

" To recreate the old creation, 
All things move on in fast rotation." 

Plutarch gives us a fable which he quotes from Eudoxus, 
that Jupiter, being once unable to move because his legs grew 
together, spent all his time, for very shame, in the wilderness ; 
but that, Isis dividing and separating these parts of his body, 
he acquired the right use of his feet. And he explains the 
fable as denoting that it is by means of motion that the un- 
seen intelligence is brought into activity. The old seers be- 
held everywhere motion as essential to life. Zeus must dwell 
in the wilderness alone while his legs are tied. This is true 
also in the nineteenth century. Absolute repose in any re- 
spect is the negative of life. In proportion as the Church of 
Rome has succeeded in repressing the spontaneous movements 
of nations, and rendering her members torpid, she has approx- 
imated to death. It was by her attractive and assimilative 
power that she turned into nourishing juices the beliefs, aspi- 
rations, virtues, and even vices, of the different ages of move- 
ment and development. There was operative a never-ceasing 
law of affinity, which drew to her whatever was noble, heroic, 
and divine. But now corresponding elements in the life of 
the nations act as a chemical dissolvent, so that the existing 
parts no longer cohere. 

There was a time when the Church might have adopted the 
theory of development, instead of absolute, unchangeable 
oneness of doctrine and fixity in discipline, and have recog- 
nized Christianity as becoming ever more perfect in its doc- 
trine and its form. Then the hope of progress would have 
been its heritage. Then it would have escaped this iron 
35* 
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mould of Ultramontanism. Now, professing unchangeable- 
ness in doctrine, fixity in discipline, despotic monarchy in 
form, and allied everywhere to stationary principles in philos- 
ophy, politics, and social life, it must remain on one side, 
apart from the outgoing movements of the creative spirit, 
and be left a monument of the past, a pillar of salt, once a 
womanly form that fled from the destruction of the cities 
of the plain, and, looking back, was struck with death. 



Art. VI. — 1. Reformatory Schools for the Children of the 
Perishing and Dangerous Classes, and for Juvenile Offend- 
ers. By Mary Carpenter. London : Gilpin. 1851. 

2. Juvenile Delinquents, their Condition and Treatment. By 
Mary Carpenter. London : Cash. 1853. 

We have already, in a brief notice,* called attention to one 
of the volumes now before us ; but we are unwilling to dis- 
miss them without recording more fully our sense of their 
great interest and value. The accomplished and excellent 
lady to whom we are indebted for this most satisfactory treat- 
ment of a subject so painful to the natural feeling, and so beset 
with difficulties to the practical understanding, has given one 
more example of the position that may be taken and the work 
that may be done by a Christian woman, while respecting the 
most scrupulous limits that society has assigned to the office 
of her sex. While so much in the true position of women is 
matter of declamation and debate, we rejoice to point to this 
instance, and to the kindred labors of another in our own 
country, to show how, without any cavil, or sacrifice of self- 
respect, the noblest tasks of philanthropy may be undertaken, 
and carried through on the largest scale, by a woman's de- 
voted energy and faith in God. 

There is something very touching and beautiful in this pro- 
test of the religious conscience against the dark fatalism 
which, to so many minds, seems to swallow up all hope 

* N. A. Review for July, 1854, p. 252. 



